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IN SUNNY FRANCE 

By Laura Hartwell, R.N. 
Base Hospital No. b7, France 

To have studied French in New York, and learned that the cor- 
rect answer to "Comment allez vous?" (How are you?) is "Tres Hen" 
(Very good), makes it rather disconcerting to be met with the reply 
"Good-bye!" from various French children, when one is anxious to 
exercise her French. Whether the pronunciation is at fault, or the 
children are craving to use their slight knowledge of English, we 
have yet to learn, but facts are stubborn things, and it looks as though 
the attempted greetings are to blame. 

The children walk beside us and slip their little hands into ours, 
darling girls and sturdy boys, not showing the signs of famine we 
expected to see, although there is a wistful look on some of their 
faces, and several are fatherless. One little boy we spoke to the other 
day was a born optimist, and believed in looking forward to the future 
pleasures of his young life. 

"Is there any place where we can buy cake?" we asked. 

"No cake," he replied, "but after the war, then cake," which 
seems to be the spirit over here. Victory is certain. It is only a ques- 
tion of time. 

General Pershing and his staff visited our hospital during his 
tour of inspection. We all hurried on duty one hour earlier the day 
he was expected, to have everything ready for him, but there was 
some delay, and he did not appear for three or four days. However, 
when he did arrive, we were all delighted to see him, he looked so 
strong and dependable. He visited some of the wards and talked to the 
men, also shook hands with several of the nurses, and thanked them for 
coming over to take care of his men. After the distinguished party 
had left, one or two patients were anxious to shake hands with those 
nurses ! Reflected glory, I suppose. Some of the patients rushed to 
the windows overlooking the courtyard, to see the General depart, 
and there was little Jean, the mascot of the hospital force, waiting to 
salute him. The General returned the salute, and then picked Jean 
up, and kissed him on each cheek, in true French fashion, which the 
boy will probably appreciate more in later years. Jean is a fair, 
curly-headed boy of five, and loves the corps men better than he loves 
the nurses. He has learned a little English, and will drill three or 
four of the men when they are off duty. It pleases him to hold a 
United States flag in his chubby right hand while giving the order, 
"March!" "Fall in!" or "Right about face!" and then have them 
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salute the flag as they pass. The boys taught him this ceremony on 
July the fourth, and they are all very fond of him. When the nurses 
came they washed him and bought him new clothing, but this only 
brought them an occasional smile, while he makes real companions of 
the men. 

These events all happened in an interesting old town quite a long 
way behind the lines, where the hospital was established in old stone 
buildings, some of them dating from the sixteenth century. Each 
stone seemed to hold a history, but the rooms soon assumed a modern 
air when the beds were made up and plumbing installed. One won- 
ders if the ancient fathers who used to inhabit our old monastery, 
would think the reason for the nurses' presence there, sufficient for 
such a feminine invasion. 

It must be the desire for privacy or retirement which leads the 
French people to hide their gardens away in the center of their homes, 
for almost all the larger houses are built in the form of a square, with 
a courtyard in the center. Even the modern Hotel in the old town 
had adopted this style, although in this case the yard was paved, and 
the flowers were on the four walls surrounding it. The building was 
three stories high, covered on these inside walls with wooden lattice 
work, over which wisteria was growing in abundance. It was so 
pretty it looked almost theatrical, as though it were intended for the 
scenery of an idyll or a poetic love scene. 

Winding streets paved with cobble stones, and narrow alleys 
under dark archways, tempted us to explore, and here and there we 
would come upon a dingy barred window, or a solid iron door, 
remnants of the olden days. In the historical chateau which we 
visited, we saw secret passages between double walls, and a trap door 
down which the bodies of the king's enemies were quietly dropped 
in the olden days, to be carried away by the water flowing in the moat 
beneath. 

The old churches were lovely, and abounded in history, although 
one altar was very modern and sad, commemorating the death of 
those belonging to the city who had died at the front. It was pathetic 
to see the people in mourning who came in to pray for their dead. 

Many of these churches claimed Joan of Arc as one of their 
former worshippers, but if she really attended them all, she must 
have been a very busy lady, especially while running her own war in 
the way she did. The town was full of reminiscences of her, and 
souvenirs ad lib., Joan's profile on some of these, and the chateau and 
its emblems on others. 

One of the nurses wanted to explore outside the city, and thought 
the most interesting way would be to ride a bicycle. After some 
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difficulty, owing to the absence of brakes on those in one store, or of 
good bicycles in another and too many punctured tires in a third, she 
succeeded in obtaining a wheel and started out. It was a warm after- 
noon, and each shady street looking inviting, so, with a reckless dis- 
regard for direction or distance, she went down them all. The bicycle 
had been hired for one hour, so, allowing twenty-five minutes to reach 
the city, she started towards it. But somehow it seemed to have 
moved! Although she found inhabited streets, none of them led to 
the city, they all opened into the country, with a vista of fields and 
trees. The city was certainly lost ! She began to feel a little nervous, 
when riding slowly ahead, she saw an American soldier. She speeded 
up and overtook him, and inquired where the town was. 

"I can direct you," he answered, "but I cannot show you. You 
know the rules." Which reminds one of a joke heard the other night 
at a soldiers' minstrel show. 

"The nurses have eleven commandments, and the eleventh is 
'Thou shalt not mingle.' " 

It is the rule of camp and hospital that nurses shall not walk or 
talk with enlisted men, and some of the men resent it. Evidently this 
man had some reason for remembering it, but he directed the nurse 
on her way, and she found she had crossed the railway track without 
noticing it, and only had to cross it again, and ride a short distance, 
before she was in the heart of the small city. The other nurses 
laughed at her for getting lost so near home, but she insisted the city 
was at fault. 

The boys make such good patients and are full of anecdotes and 
stories. One boy told of a friend of his who wrote home that he was 
a K. P. Now K. P. means doing kitchen police work, such as washing 
dishes, etc., which very few of the men like, although it falls to the 
lot of a private, sooner or later. His mother, however, thought it 
was rank of some kind, and she wrote him a nice motherly letter, 
cautioning him to be good to the boys, and remember the day when 
he was a private soldier! 

The day came when we left this old town, and traveled all night 
towards our new destination, arriving at a little country station at 
4.30 a. m., where no one expected us, and consequently no one met us. 
Two nurses started out to hunt up the hospital, while the others 
awaited events. After sitting on our suit cases a long, long time, we 
decided to find some coffee, if coffee there was, and we sighted a 
hotel just outside the station. One by one we drifted over there, but 
it was still early, and we waited another long, long time. At last a 
maid brought in some cups, and things looked promising. One nurse, 
wishing to hurry things, tried to say in French, "I am hungry," but 
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owing to the different way of expressing things in the French 
language, she absolutely failed. Instead of saying "J'ai faim," she 
«aid "Je suis faim," which sounded to the little French maid like "I 
am a woman." She opened her eyes very wide, tapped her chest, and 
said: 

"Moi, je suis femme, aussi, madame," looking very puzzled. How- 
ever she served us black coffee, bread and eggs, even if we were all 
crazy. Butter, milk and sugar are great luxuries over here. 

Our little knowledge of French amuses the natives sometimes. 
One nurse, while shopping, asked for three kilometres of silk, instead 
of three metres. A kilometre is almost a mile ! 

In every large company of people there are some who burst forth 
into singing at the slightest provocation. Our new location, with its 
vivid blue sky and sunny weather, brought out latent talent amongst 
our own forces. We enjoyed the many colored butterflies, which flitted 
around us during our country rambles, but in the camp a different 
kind of winged visitor became entirely too attentive. Wasps ! After 
a few days of dodging these, the following jingle appeared : 

Oh, buzzy wuzzy yellow coat, 

A week of you is enough. 

A welcome long drawn out like this, 

Is really pretty tough. 

So fly away to old Berlin, 

And talk to Kaiser Bill, 

You'll find the way is "A la droit!" 

Across the first high hill! 



COMMUNITY WORK IN THE PREVENTION OF 
INFANT AND CHILD MORTALITY 

By A. Gertrude Hines, R.N. 
Spencer, Massachusetts 

The preserving of child life should surely be the responsibility of 
all communities. It is not enough that children's hospital wards are 
supplied with toys at Christmas or that flowers are sent when they 
are sick or dead. It is to prevent these very things being necessary 
to so large an extent that all minds must be turned and turned to 
some purpose. 

In most cities, especially in the east, there is much being done, but 
in small towns and rural communities where most people think chil- 
dren are so safe and healthy, but where statistics show that our 



